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REVIEWS 



Some Aspects of the Tariff Question. By Frank William Taussig. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1915. Pp. x+374. 
$2.00. 

The reader who takes up this book expecting to find a dry and 
detailed treatment of highly technical phases of the tariff question will be 
either disappointed or happily surprised. Not that Professor Taussig 
has not shown in his other writings an unusual facility for making intri- 
cate and technical questions interesting for the intelligent general reader; 
but in this volume he shows a breadth of knowledge and depth of insight, 
together with a sense of the larger social bearings of the tariff, which were 
not so fully in evidence in his Tariff History. Consequently, not only the 
student of the tariff as a question of practical political economy, but the 
general economist and the sociologist as well should find in this book 
much of suggestiveness and value. 

Part I, on "Some Principles," gives what is perhaps the most con- 
crete and illuminating treatment of the principle of comparative advan- 
tage in international trade yet worked out by an American economist. 
This principle is really the foundation on which the remainder of the book 
rests. The principle of comparative advantage in strict logic always 
leads to free trade as the only economic policy theoretically justifiable. 
But one finds in these chapters a maturity of view, a caution in drawing 
conclusions, a capacity for "looking before and after" that should give 
the book an appeal even to the most hidebound protectionist or doc- 
trinaire free trader. While on the whole Professor Taussig is still of his 
old conviction, that the tariff in the great staple industries has either been 
inoperative or worked to the disadvantage of the American consumer and 
not infrequently to the producer as well, and while he shows up the pull- 
ing and hauling of special interests and the dishonesty of much tariff 
legislation in a way to content the most out-and-out free trader, he 
nevertheless leaves the reader with the impression that each case must 
be considered on its merits, and that a judgment of the merits of the 
case must be delicately adjusted to a great variety of intricate and con- 
flicting forces and influences. 

Were this review written from a strictly economic point of view it 
would be desirable to point out certain possible shortcomings of emphasis. 
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In the discussion of dumping, for example, and of costs and fair price in 
relation to dumping, the author does not consider, as he should, the fact 
of overcapitalization of domestic concerns which argue for the legitimacy 
of dumping on the ground that it enables them to earn fair return on 
capital. Moreover, he is perhaps too conservative and cautious in his 
estimate of governmental ability to ascertain fair costs and fix fair price. 
Again, in his discussion of the development of machinery in cotton manu- 
facture one would welcome, as elsewhere, a much more extensive con- 
sideration of the tariff in relation to labor and labor competition. He 
does refer to the incoming of dense masses of unskilled immigrants, but 
all we get in the way of critical treatment is a sort of easy optimism that 
the condition of labor improves as time goes on — possibly under the 
principle of comparative advantage. Incidentally, he remarks that " one 
should hesitate to use the condemnatory term exploitation." Just why 
is not stated. Again, on p. 288, in referring to the question of speed, he 
says : ' ' The ideal would be alert and strenuous labor for so long a working 
day as can steadily be maintained without irrecoverable fatigue or pre- 
mature old age." Such statements, even when given more or less inci- 
dentally in the course of treatment of matters in which the ethics of labor 
and capital is not the primary question in the author's mind, afford a 
certain basis for the oft-repeated accusation made against the orthodox 
economists that they habitually think of the laborer merely as a means 
to an end — somebody else's end. Yet those familiar with Professor 
Taussig's economics know that he is as little open to this charge as any 
economist this side of Fabian socialism. 

These studies of the tariff are really masterful excursions into eco- 
nomic history. Teachers of that subject will find the book most useful. 
Students of the labor problem and of immigration will also find much of 
interest, as will those who desire more fight on the relation of invention 
and the introduction of machinery to industrial evolution and social 
change. Finally, these pages can hardly fail deeply to interest the 
reader, whatever his special field, in the tariff as an American institution 
— and perhaps a world-illusion. 

A. B. Wolfe 

University of Texas 



Confessions of a Hyphenated American. By Edward A. Steiner. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1916. Pp. 63. 
Professor Steiner always sees the good side of the immigrant, which 
is so generally invisible to the native American, and he tells about it in 



